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BELGIAN KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


(In Billions of current U.S. dollars unless noted) 

Forecast 
Income/Production/Employment 1987 1988 1989 1990 
Population (millions) 9.865 9.876 9.876 9.876 
GDP (nominal) 143.3 145.5 148 171.6 
GDP per capita (dollars) 14,526 14,732 15,368 17,375 
GNP (nominal) 145 149.3 294.1 176.0 
Industrial Production (1975=100) 126.7 133.1 138.9 142.2 
Labor Force (1,000s) 4,216 4,221 4,245 4,226 
Unemployment (avg % for year) 11.6 11.4 10.2 8.8 
Average Hourly Wage (1975=100) 212.1 214.0 219.0 223.0 
Government Deficit as % of GNP -8.1 -7.8 -6.5 -6.3 


Money and Prices 


Money Supply (M1) 31.92 33.07 
Public Debt 157.4 169.6 
Foreign Debt (year end) 28.01 29.00 
Reserve Money 15.1 25.7 
Average Discount Rate (%) 7.6 7.0 
Inflation (CPI) 1.6 i.2 
Wholesale Prices (WPI) -3.5 i.2 
BF/$ Average Exchange Rate 27.3 37.5 


Merchandise Trade Balance/Balance of Payments (*) 


Exports (FOB) 83.03 91.95 100.6 
Exports to U.S. 4.319 4.578 4.93 
Exports to EEC 59.739 65.721 74.29 

Imports (CIF) 83.304 92.103 99.2 
Imports from U.S. 3.954 3.924 4.48 
Imports from EEC 65.602 72.79 

Merchandise Trade Balance -0.153 1.4 
With U.S. 0.45 
With EEC 5 

Service Balance 9 

Current Account Balance 5 

Terms of Trade (% ch year ago) 1 


*Statistics are for the Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union (BLEU). 

Main exports to the United States (1989:Q2): Pearls, passenger motor 
vehicles, petroleum products, photographic/cinematographic supplies, 
iron and steel, construction equipment. 

Main imports from the United States (1989:Q2): Tobacco, aircraft, 
alcohols, plastics, engines, coal, automatic data processing equipment. 
Sources: Banque Nationale de Belgique, Institut National de Statistique, 
OECD, Ministry of Economic Affairs, Data Resources Incorporated. 





SUMMARY 


Belgium, one of Europe’s smallest countries, is an important center of 
trade and industry. It is looking forward to the challenges of the 
1990s. Its economy is performing well: real 1989 GNP growth in 1989 
was 4.5 percent, and 1990 growth is projected at 3.4 percent; the 
currency is strong; inflation remains around 3 percent; unemployment 
is declining; corporate profitability is up. This performance has 
boosted Belgium’s current account surplus and encouraged the 


authorities to follow the stronger currencies in the European Monetary 
System (EMS). 


The budget deficit, which was halved to 6.5 percent of GNP in 1989 
from its peak of 13.2 percent of GNP in 1981, continues to cast a 
major shadow over the economy. Given the "flexible freeze" agreed to 
by the current government coalition (increases in expenditures 
excluding interest payments cannot exceed inflation levels and the 
nominal budget deficit must be smaller than the previous one), it is 
highly unlikely that the size and composition of the Belgian budget 
will change significantly in the short to medium term. Thus, success 
in reducing the budget deficit depends on even stronger economic 
growth and falling international interest rates. The consolidated 
budget (central government plus regional government deficits) suggests 
that lagging public investment and rising environmental costs will 
continue to challenge Belgium’s economic planners. 


The Belgian Government has passed new legislation to improve Belgium’s 
competitiveness as a world financial center. This includes new rules 
for brokerage houses, the establishment of new financial instruments, 
a reduction in corporate taxation, a lowering of the withholding tax 
on newly issued fixed interest securities and bonds, takeover 
legislation, and a restructuring of public sector banks. 


The enactment of the Act to Safeguard Competitiveness was another 
major step to improve the country’s external position. The act 
requires employers and unions (known as the social partners) to take 
joint action when Belgium’s external competitiveness is threatened, 
such as when export performance declines due to higher wage costs. 
The act heightens employees’ and employers’ awareness of the 
consequences of their actions on the country’s external position. 


According to recent studies, Belgium’s open economy is likely to gain 
more than its European Community (EC) partners from the 1992 European 
internal market. The National Bank of Belgium’s report of a 22 
percent real growth in industrial investment levels in 1989 and an 
increasing wave of mergers and acquisitions are very strong 
indications that the single market program is having a beneficial, 
self-fulfilling prophecy effect on the Belgian economy. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Economy Fundamentally Sound: Most economic analysts agree that the 
Belgian economy is fundamentally in good shape. Real GNP grew from 
4.2 percent in 1988 to 4.5 percent for 1989, compared with an EC-12 
average of 3.4 percent. Growth in 1990 is projected at 3.3 percent 
(versus 3.1 percent for the EC-12). Main factors contributing to 
this strong growth are industrial investment (up 22 percent in 
1989), a rise in household consumption, and net export growth. 
Higher excise taxes upped the inflation rate from 1.3 to 3.1 percent 
(on an annual basis), but price increases are slowing down, as 
evidenced by declining wholesale prices. 


Since 1987, Belgian unemployment has dropped steadily at the rate of 
1 percentage point per year. Although 9.5 percent in 1989 (versus 
9.3 percent for the EC-12), Belgium’s standardized unemployment rate 
(using the EC-wide standard data calculation) continues to decline. 
It is important to note that structural unemployment is estimated at 
5 percent; thus, more than 250,000 persons currently drawing 
unemployment benefits are considered to be permanently unemployable. 


Current Account Surplus Growing: According to the National Bank of 
Belgium (NBB), the surplus on the Belgian-Luxembourg Economic 
Union’s (BLEU) balance-of-payments current account totalled BF 130 
billion in 1989, BF 23 billion higher than in 1988. This surplus 
was equal to 2.3 percent of GNP and was fuelled by continued strong 


improvement in the services balance. The export/import coverage 
ratio in real terms deteriorated less in Belgium than in the other 
EC countries. 


Despite its good external performance, the Belgian franc (BF) found 
itself at the bottom of the EMS during the last six months of 1989, 
due mainly to the NBB’s policy to keep the interest rate 
differential with West Germany at a minimum. Since 1984, Belgium 
has managed to reduce the long-term interest rate differential with 
Germany from 4 percentage points to 1.5 percentage points. Belgian 
monetary authorities seem determined to keep the BF exchange rate 
stable by following any revaluation of the German mark and the Dutch 
guilder in any EMS reshuffle, despite their occasional reluctance to 
follow the Bundesbank’s discount rallies. 


Budget Deficit: Belgium’s public debt is a crushing 121 percent of 
GNP, the highest ratio of all the countries in the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), except Ireland. 
Although the OECD recognizes that Belgium made substantial efforts 
to reduce the deficit between 1982 and 1987, it notes that austerity 
measures essentially came to a standstill in 1988. While the 
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deficit is still being lowered (6.5 percent of GNP in 1989 and a 
projected 6.3 percent in 1990), these reductions will be achieved 
largely by GNP growth rates and an increase in tax revenues, not by 
real economies. Moreover, it is uncertain that Belgium will be able 
to meet its ambitious deficit reduction goals in future years due to 


increasing spending on the environment and the need to shore up 
public investment. 


Belgium and Europe 1992: From a macroeconomic perspective, recent 
studies confirm the findings of an European Community (EC) study 
(The Cecchini Report) on the effects of the 1992 internal market on 
the Belgian economy. Predictions are that, on a cumulative basis, 
the single market will help increase Belgium’s GNP by an additional 
4.5 percentage points between 1992 and 1998. 


According to a U.S. academic study, these figures are the minimum 
Belgium can expect to gain. On a cumulative basis, taking into 
account the dynamic effect of the rise in output on savings and 
investment, Belgium can expect its GNP to increase 6 to 25 
percentage points more than what it otherwise would have grown 
during the first six years of the internal market, far more than any 
of its European partners. 


With industrial investment up by more than 22 percent in 1989, there 
is little doubt that the windfall from the EC 1992 program is 


already happening in Belgium. Factories are investing in additional 
plant and equipment, enabling them to enjoy larger production runs 
for a market of 320 million consumers. Leveraged buyouts (LBOs) and 
mergers and acquisitions (M&As) are also the order of the day: in 
1989, 62 Belgian companies were acquired by foreign firms, while 
some 27 European companies were bought by Belgian entities. Most 
M&As initiated from abroad were from France. In the property 
market, particularly in Brussels, the Scandinavians and, more 
recently, the Japanese are buying office space on a large scale. 


Financial Reform: The Belgian Ministry of Finance has instituted 
measures to improve Belgium’s competitiveness as a financial center 
within the new framework of the single European market. Some of the 
more important measures include: 


(1) Restructuring public credit institutions: The authorities plan 
to regroup the existing seven public credit institutions into two 
competing categories. Although the government wants these 
institutions to retain their public status, it also plans to make 
them subject to the same prudential controls as private banks. 
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(2) Reducing withholding taxes on newly issued fixed interest 
government securities and bonds: On March 1, 1990, the withholding 
tax on these financial instruments was reduced from 25 to 10 
percent. The ministry has also established Belgian money market 
funds (SICAV), consisting of both short- and long-term instruments, 
denominated in Belgian francs, for sale both to residents and 
nonresidents. 


(3) Reducing corporate tax levels: In July 1989, the government 
reduced the current nominal levels of corporate taxation from 43 to 
41 percent in 1990 and to 39 percent in 1991. This will reduce the 
level of corporate taxation to the European average and help stem 
the drain of corporate tax revenues. The current effective rate is 
about 28 percent. 


(4) Promoting new financial instruments: In Belgium, the range of 
financial instruments is not very broad, mainly because of the 
limited amount of debt issued by the corporate sector and the 
relatively few types of public debt instruments. To remedy this 
situation, the authorities have introduced so-called linear bonds, 
which are issued by tender at short and regular intervals and have 
several standard features (rate, maturity, etc.). This makes them 
easier to auction, enhances their liquidity, and keeps down costs. 
Moreover, the Belgian Treasury already employs various sophisticated 
instruments in issuing foreign-currency securities. 


(5) Revamping the Brussels Stock Exchange: As of January 1, 1991, 
the "little bang" will come to Brussels. Banks and insurance 
companies will be able to set up brokerage houses, and stockbrokers 
will lose their monopoly on the Brussels Stock Exchange. At the 


same time, rules have been tightened on takeovers and capital 
increases. 


Act to Safeguard Competitiveness: The January 6, 1989 Act to 
Safeguard Competitiveness mandates the Conseil Central de 1’Economie 
(CCE), a representative body consisting of employer federations and 
unions, to review periodically Belgium’s competitive position with 
an eye to safeguarding its international competitiveness. 


The appraisal criteria include six variables: export performance, 
wage costs, financial costs, energy costs, the trend of gross fixed 
business investment, and R&D expenditure as a percentage of GNP. 
These criteria are expressed in relative terms, i.e., by comparison 
with Belgium’s main trading partners (Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, the United Kingdom, Italy, the Netherlands, the United 
States, and Japan). The act stipulates that competitiveness is 
threatened if there is a deterioration in export performance and at 
least one other of the six variables. 
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The CCE is required to take action within one month if the country’s 
competitive position appears to be threatened. It may do this 
through collective wage agreements or by recommending that the 
government undertake certain cost-related measures, such as curbs on 
incomes, measures to ease the tax burden and financial costs of the 
business sector, and investment and R&D incentives. 


AGRICULTURE 


U.S. agricultural exports to the BLEU in 1989 increased to $470 
million from $408.3 million a year earlier. Soybean exports account 
for more than one-third of the total. Despite the increase, the 
European Community’s double price system with variable import levies 
on most agricultural commodities remains a significant trade barrier 
for U.S. products. 


Trade opportunities exist for quality bulk products such as 
soybeans, forest products, long grain rice, uard wheat, corn gluten 
feed (CGF), tobacco, and raw cotton. Niche markets for gourmet 
products and seasonal fresh produce are the most promising areas for 
expanding U.S. exports. Financial support for the promotion of 
high-value generic food products such as wine, frozen foods, fruits 
and nuts, and freshwater fish is currently available through the 
Targeted Export Assistance (TEA) program, administered by the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


A recent development is the opening of the Belgian market for bovine 
embryos for which the medium-term potential market is estimated at 
$1.5 to $2 million. Another development is the opening of a U.S. 
food products display center in Antwerp to service supermarket 
chains and importers and to cooperate with them in the introduction 
of new food products. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


With the run-up to 1992 and the single internal EC market, Belgium 
is becoming an increasingly attractive test market for pan-European 
products. A sophisticated buying public with international tastes, 
a multilingual population, a lack of national biases for or against 
goods from specific countries, and the ability of the average 
consumer to purchase new products in meaningful quantities all 
combine to provide an accurate barometer of an import’s likely 
success elsewhere in the EC. Belgium will remain a country highly 
dependent on foreign trade and will maintain its very high 
export-to-production ratio. U.S. companies should therefore bear in 


mind the opportunities for selling through Belgium as well as to 
Belgium. 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES: The sectors described below have been chosen 
as "best prospects" based on their expected growth rates and on the 
ability of U.S. industry to fill Belgium’s import needs. Prices are 
calculated on an average of BF 36 equals US$1. 


Computer Hardware: Belgium is almost totally dependent upon foreign 
suppliers for its computer-related needs. The estimated value of 
the Belgian computer hardware market in 1988 was $1.16 billion, with 
hardware of American design accounting for approximately 70 percent 
of the total. Annual real growth of 20 percent is expected through 
the early nineties. American equipment dominates among mainframes 
and non-UNIX minis, while micros are increasingly being imported 
from European manufacturers. Micro clones from the Far East also 
have gained a secure foothold in certain areas of the market. 


The mainframe market is virtually saturated, with sales limited to 
replacing existing equipment. The minicomputer market, with an 
estimated 60 percent share of the total installed base, is the most 
promising sector, together with workstations. As their prices drop, 
personal computers (PCs) are becoming increasingly popular. For 
Belgium, a country with few large companies and many small- to 
medium-sized firms, minicomputers, and particularly PCs, provide an 
affordable way of becoming computerized. 


U.S. products will continue to dominate the hardware market in 
Belgium, but the increasing and stiff competition from producers of 
low-end machines and the UNIX-compatible minis will dent the U.S. 
market share. In the multi-user and multi-tasking mini sector, the 
market is considerably more fragmented and offers greater promise to 
European computer manufacturers in this traditionally 
American-dominated market. 


The micro sector shows the keenest competition, with the very low 
end of the market in particular ceded to clone developers from the 
Far East. In the PC market as a whole, the sale of IBM PC clones 
accounted for almost 50 percent of the Belgian market, and this 
share is projected to rise to some 60 percent by 1990. U.S. 
producers still are at a price disadvantage in this sector and 
should probably direct efforts elsewhere. 


The best sales prospects are basically for the same products that 
are successful in the United States, as Belgian importers avidly 
follow the latest trends and developments in the American 
electronics market. In general, the demand for desktop publishing, 
local area networks, laser printers, portable communicating 
terminals, laptop computers, and workstations will grow rapidly 
through the early nineties. Small- to medium-sized manufacturers 
should pursue a particular market niche -- industrial automation, 
CAD/CAM or communications, since such vertical specialization can 
best assure a firm foothold in this growing market. 
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Computer Software and Services: The Belgian software and services 
market remains one of the fastest growing sectors in the Belgian 
economy; it was estimated at $1.24 billion in 1988. The total 
industry can expect continued growth at an average annual rate of 18 


percent to 1992, when it is predicted to generate revenues of $2.5 
billion. 


The packaged software market remains the area showing the strongest 
growth. Its share of the software and services market is estimated 
at 35 percent, and it is expected that by 1992 packaged software 
will account for 46 percent of all software and services sales and 
be worth $1.1 billion. Growth in this area comes mainly from 
application tools, with interest centering on fourth generation 
languages, query languages and distributed relational data base 
management systems, the last setting the trend for distributed 
departmental processing and down-sizing. 


The professional services market reached $282 million last year. 
While demand for custom solutions is still strong, there is 
considerable interest in systems kernels, which can be tailored to 
suit an individual client’s requirements. Training services reached 
$52.4 million in 1988, and this area will continue growing at an 
average annual rate of 23 percent over the next five years. 


The processing services market is estimated at $405 million. This 
market includes transaction processing (value-added services such as 
E-Mail, managed data networks and EDI), on-line information 
services, problem solving and facilities management. It is expected 
to grow at an average annual rate of 18 percent to 1992 to reach a 
market value of $703 million. 


The United States is, and will continue to be, the leading foreign 
supplier of packaged software. American companies have established 
the standards that must be met by foreign suppliers. U.S. exporters 
should continue to benefit from America’s reputation as the world 
leader in the computing field, from a higher degree of brand 
recognition than their competitors, and from product superiority. 


Sporting Equipment: The estimated market value is $650 million, 
with a growth forecast of 19.4 percent for 1990. The current U.S. 
share of this market is $30.4 million and is expected to grow above 
the forecasted average rate. Individual purchases, accounting for 
70 percent of active sports sales, are the prime target in a market 
where health and fitness are rapidly becoming a major 
consideration. Major best prospect areas for U.S. sporting goods 
are baseball, softball, and American football; exercise equipment; 
golf (from 1985 to 1988, the number of golf clubs grew from 7 to 28 
and registered players from 8,000 to 25,000); tennis and skiing 
(well entrenched sports, they will increase in line with the 
improved economic climate and greater leisure/vacation time), and 
cycling. 
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On June 10-12, 1990, the U.S. Department of Commerce will organize a 
matchmaker trade mission in Belgium for sporting goods, recreational 
equipment and apparel. U.S. new-to-market companies interested in 
participating in the mission should contact Ms. Yvonne Jackson, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Room 2118, Washington D.C., tel: (202) 
377-2675. A detailed Industry Sector Analysis dated December 1989 
is available from the Belgium Desk Officer, International Trade 
Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce, tel: (202) 377-4377. 


Auto Parts and Automotive Aftermarket: There are 4,050,000 vehicles 
in Belgium, of which 3,573,000 are privately owned, i.e., one car 
for every three inhabitants. Auto parts suppliers should know that 
Belgium has developed a strong automotive industry, though it 
produces no indigenous makes of its own. After 25 years of 
quasi-absence, U.S-made cars are now making a comeback. Ford and GM 
have joined Renault, Volkswagen, and Volvo in setting up satellite 
assembly plants in Belgium, which, together assemble 1,250,000 
vehicles annually, of which 95 percent are exported. The number of 
vehicles assembled in Belgium roughly equals 10 percent of all U.S. 
domestic production in 1987. 


The total aftermarket is estimated to be worth $2 billion, of which 
$600 million is in parts, $175 million in accessories and 
maintenance products, and the remainder in services. This market is 
boosted by Belgium’s well-developed system of periodic automobile 
inspections for compliance with strict standards, especially 
regarding safety-related components. The ideal way for U.S. 
component suppliers to enter this market is to set up a local 
facility, acquire all or part of an existing company, or set up 
licensing agreements or joint ventures. 


Belgium so far has not imposed any local content requirements, but 
this could change after 1992. U.S. suppliers who do not wish to set 
up a local facility or appoint an EC partner should either package 
their products using metric standards, or consider exporting their 
products only in bulk. At the top of the list of best prospects in 
the aftermarket are replacement parts such as nonasbestos brake pads 
and linings; shock absorbers; filters; spark plugs; light bulbs; 
tires; batteries; windshield wipers; lube-oils; brake fluids; 
maintenance products; repair kits; anti-theft devices; car-styling 
elements such as spoilers, strippings, and sport rims; in-car 
entertainment products; and novelties and gadgets (provided they 
really are innovative). Catalytic converters offer an enormous 
market potential, one expected to grow with the implementation of EC 
directives setting antipollution standards. 


Medical Equipment: Sophisticated, up-market and innovative medical 
equipment, health care equipment, and supplies are strong growth 
sectors. Best prospects are in miniaturized/digitalized radiology, 
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ultra-sound and other non-invasive electronic analysis and 
diagnostic equipment, competitively priced NMR and, above all, 
related improved fast software. The total annual market for all 
medical products and equipment is estimated at $200 million, with 
local industry supplying as little as 15 percent of local demand. 
American medical equipment enjoys a very good image in Belgiun. 
Public health standards are on par with those of the United States. 
31,000 health care professionals and 380 hospitals with 89,000 beds 
make Belgium one of the most health-conscious countries in Europe. 
The local social security system, of which nearly 100 percent of the 
population is a member, reimburses most medical expenses, which 
tends to increase demand. Market access is relatively easy in the 
sense that there are no tariff or other barriers, and approval 
procedures are relatively uncomplicated. 


Telecommunications Equipment and Services: A new public sector 
telecommunications company, Belgacom, was established in 1989, to 
replace the present Regie des Telegraphes et Telephones (RTT). The 
supply and management of network infrastructure will continue to be 
the exclusive domain of the new telecommunications company, as will 
a number of basic services, such as telephone, telegraph, paging, 
telex, packet switched data network, leased lines, and the future 
ISDN. However, the so-called value-added and information services 
will be supplied in competition with the private sector. This will 
also be the case for the sale, installation and service of terminal 
equipment. A separate Belgian Institute for Type-Approval of 
Telecommunication Terminal Equipment, to be totally independent from 
Belgacom, will be set up this year. All telecommunications 
equipment that is to interface with the basic network will continue 
to have to meet the technical requirements set forth by the 
telecommunications authority and obtain type-approval. 


The Belgian telecommunications industry, by far the most important 
sector of the domestic electronics industry, has benefitted 
extensively from the RTT’s policies. Its output in 1988 totalled 
$1.2 billion, of which $708 million was exported. In the future, it 
is U.S. suppliers who should largely benefit from the opening up of 
the terminal equipment market and the reorganization of the 
telecommunications authorities. There is an increasing demand for 
sophisticated equipment and services where U.S. industry has the 
technological lead. 


Franchising: Franchising continues to be a strong growth sector. 
While retail sales growth has been static over the past three to 
five years, franchise sales are estimated to have increased by at 
least 10 percent to $2.6 billion. Growth is forecast at between 11 
and 15 percent per year, reaching $3.4 billion by 1992. The growth 
potential for Belgium, where franchise sales are only 5 percent of 
retail sales, is underlined by the average 10 percent of retail 
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sales registered in the Netherlands and France, where consumer 
retail patterns are similar. A further positive feature for growth 
is the new EC directive that establishes a legal framework for the 
franchise sector that did not exist before on an EC-wide basis. The 
franchising sector is expected to benefit strongly in the EC 1992 
environment. 


The next franchising trade fair, VISUMAT, takes place in Brussels in 
October 1990. It provides a good showcase for companies looking for 
expansion in the Belgian market. 


Seafood and Fish Products: The Belgian seafood market is the sixth 
largest in Europe and is among the top 10 worldwide. Contrary to 
other similar-sized countries in Europe (e.g., Scandinavia or the 
Netherlands, which are either big catching or trading nations) the 
Belgian seafood market is dominated by its consumption aspect. This 
has also ensured the predominance of imports over local production; 
imports supply about 80 percent of the volume of consumption. 

Annual per capita human consumption is also in the higher range at 
approximately 30 pounds. 


The overall market value for seafood in 1989 was $502 million, 
supported by an annual real growth rate of 3.5 percent since 1986. 
Pricing is the primary factor in determining market inroads, and the 
fall of the U.S. dollar over the last few years has improved the 
sales prospects of U.S. seafood products. Best prospects include 
common sole, peeled shrimp, mussels, crab, trout, salmon, eel, 
lobster, monkfish, dogfish, Pacific halibut, and crayfish. U.S. 
exporters may contact the FCS European seafood specialist resident 
at the U.S. Consulate General Antwerp, Belgium, APO address New York 
09667-1045, phone 32/3/225.00.78. or fax 32/3/234.36.98., for 
further information. 


Biotechnology: With an $18 billion annual turnover, 10.4 percent of 
which is in pharmaceuticals, the Belgian chemical industry as a 
whole plays an all-important role in the country’s economy. 
Biotechnology is an important and natural component of this 
industry. Considering its small size, Belgium has a surprisingly 
large number of industries and R&D centers involved in biotechnology 
development and applications. American drug companies that operate 
subsidiaries already have a lion’s share of this market. Many of 
them carry out R&D in biotechnology in cooperation with local 
universities and subsequently market their products worldwide from 
their base of operation in Belgium. The Belgian market, 
traditionally open for all to compete, is considered the ideal test 
market for the rest of Europe. Entering this market with new 
bioproducts can be done easily through the industry association 
Fechimie. This organization distributes foreign business proposals 
to its nationwide membership of several thousand small, medium, and 
large industries. 











